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reasoners resemble spiders,, who make cob webs out of their own substance. But the bee takes a middle course; it gathers its material from the flowers of the garden and of the field, but transforms and digests it by a power of its own. Not unlike this is the true mode in which philosophy works. For it neither relies solely or chiefly on the powers of the mind, nor does it take the matter which it gathers from natural history and mechanical experiments, and lay it up in the memory whole, as it finds it; but it lays it up in the understanding, after it has been duly transformed and digested/'' Other grounds of hope are to be found in the probable construction; in the future, of a Natural History better adapted than at present to the wants of Natural Philosophy, and containing a record of experiments as well as observations (for Nature best discovers her secrets, when tortured by Art); in a larger collection of those experiments and observations which are of most use for the information of the understanding, that is to say, cc ex-perimenta lueifera? experiments of light, likely to be fertile in the discovery of causes and axioms, as distinguished from "e-xperimenta fructifera," experiments of fruit, which, though obviously and immediately useful, only produce particular effects; in the introduction of a new method of carrying on our experiments and observations, and advancing from one to the other, instead ofthat mere groping in the dark (ff mera palpatio") which has hitherto been prevalent; in the formation of Tables of Discovery; and in the induction of axioms inferred from particulars " by a certain method and rule/' which axioms shall, in their turn, point out the way to new particulars to be arrived at by deduction. In setting forth the Ground of Hope last mentioned, Bacon adds (Aph. 103) the words which have since been so frequently quoted in works on Scientific Method: " For our road does not lie on a level, but ascends and descends ; first ascending to axioms, then descending toderation. Aph. 80. This " blind and immoderate zeal for religion" is exemplified in the feelingOf the Greeks towards those who first explained thunder and lio-khun * by natural causes (see Aristophanes' Clouds, 1. 372, &c.) and of the Christian 1 athers towards those who maintained the existence of Antipodes \    Clni.l-iiu it Si   Ir.u TURKEY-IN-ASIA.    JlyMr   |   C  ]\|, (-,, v    ;\( V           '              J
